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0 F all Chriſtian Duties there 1 is none 


of more importance to ani; than 


that of defending! Religion againſt thoſe 
violent aſſaults and inſolent reproaches | 


to which divine Providence, in his wiſ- 


dom, leaves it expoſed. By this mean, 


errors of various kinds are e totally extin- 
A guiſhed; 


1 
„ guiſhed; the laws of nations more firmly 
EAabliſhed ; the true doctrine of grace 
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faithfully preſerved ; obedience to the 


Front 


| Jpdgments of the Church enforced; the 
illuſions of falſe myſteries diſipated- and 
ö the progreſs of unſound morality checked 


before it can arrive at the period of ma- 


rr 


turity. 


| The doctrines, now attacked by the 
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enemies of Religion, are more numerous 


than thoſe of ancient times. Infidelity, 


9 1 SEU, 
e ASE 


| at preſent, exerts her influence in nothing 


n 8 TY * 
* 


„ r Apts 


more than in wreſting from mankind the 


| treaſure of their moſt ſacred | truths. 
| Abandoned 
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„ 
Abandoned and deſtitute of all reſpect, 
ſhe ſets na bounds to her deſtructive ge- 
15 nius. Degenerate writers, uniting under 
her banner, like thoſe ſtrange nations, 
which had formerly conf] pired the ruin of 
the people of God, ſeem, by their unhal- | 
| lowed productions, determined to extir- | 
pate from the face of the earth the über 
even of * moſt HIGH. 3 


1 do not, however, purpoſe to direct 
your thoughts entirely to thoſe vi gorious 
proofs, which are daily handled i in favor 
Þ of Religion ; neither do I pretend to an- 
ſwer the vain ſophiſms of impiety, nor . 
diſcuſs with her every acl article of | 
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(i) 
our belief Wiſhing toconfine myſelf with- | | 


in a | narrower ſphere, in order to aceom- 
modate this work to the ability l 


have attempted to confound the doctrine 
of infidelity hy thoſe vices only to Which 
ſhe peculiarly gives riſe. Yet, if we be- 
Revs. tie principlesof her advocates, her 
ſole object leads to no other end, but that 
of enlightening. the underſtanding ahd 


rendering it more ſuſceptible of every ſo- 


cial enjoyment: But fierce, when ſhe at- 


tacks, and timid, when obliged to de- 


fend herſelf, ſhe gradually unmaſks her 


impoſture, as ſoon as we begin to Judge 


her by her „ and compare the weak- 


neſs 5 


« ** 555 
neſs a her means with the parent | 
grandeur of her projects. 


This is the only point of view to which 

I have confined the ſubject of my preſent 
undertaking. The great advantages, 
which, they ſay, reſult from infidelity, 
and the ſuperior knowledge of which they 
ſo. vainly boaſt, are. mere illuſions, that 
vaniſh like the viſions of a night. Inſtead 
of elevating man above the common level, 
| the only degrades and renders him inglori- 
| ous. Inſtead of being uſeful to him, ſhe 
only imbitters the cup of happineſs, un- 5 

tics the bonds of ſociety, ſaps the founda- 
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(] 
tions of morality, overturns the laws of 
ſubordination and publick tranquillity. 
On the contrary, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that our deareſt intereſts are 
connected with the ſupport of Religion z 
that without her benign interpoſition, we 
can have neither an adequate knowledge 
of our duties, nor ſtrength enough to re- 
duce them into practice; ; that our Imper- 
fellions, our weakneſſes, which we but 


too often experience within ourſelves, an- 


nounce the advantages, nay, the neceſſity 


'of a Revelation. 


If thefe genera] reflections ſuffice not 
to reſolve all the doubts, to which infide- 


lity 


vii 


lity hath given birth, they will, at leaſt, 
lay open the emptineſs, the vanity of her 
promiſes, throw light on the extent of her 
alarming dangers, and inſpire us with cou- 
rage to fly the contagion of her prinei- 
ples. £ 
The many excellent and juſtly applaud- 
ed treatiſes written n dn of revealed 
| Religion „greatly encreaſe the difficulty 
of every new attempt of the like nature. 
But it is hoped, that the admirers of piee- 
es, whoſe reputation is already eſtabliſh- 
ed, will not be void of candor towards a 
1 | writer, 
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Ih” writer, who, chovgh deeply akin of 
| inferiority, breathes the th ſpirit, and | 


cannot refrain from endeayouring to con- 
tribute his mite to the fame noble and im- 
portant purpoſes. of 


Should this eſfay prove, in the leaft, too 


ſolemn ; | ſhould any traces of ftoical " 


rity appear in the Author's refleQions, 


ſome excuſe i is certainly to be made for an 


; honeſt zeal, "alarmed at the general pre- 


valence and inattention, and ftrongly 


prompted to bear 4 vigorous teſtimony to 


truth and virtue, in an age, when the 


ſcience as well as the practice of Religion 


I. 


( . 
is reduced to ſo low a ſtate, that many 
ſeem to account it an object altogether 


imaginary, vain and chimer ical. 
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Noris can be of greater advantage 
to mankind than the knowledge of Truth. Hu- 
man opinions vary as indifferently as the minds 
which form them. The truths of Religion, on 
the contrary, acquire a ſtability, which cannot 
be oppoſed with ſafety. They are truths ofa. 
ſuperior order, on which both our temporal 

1 - and 


5 


| and l happinef depend: Truths, which 
are the baſis of every ſocial and religious inte- 
, reſt, and which exert their influence on every 
action of our lives. For if man be ignorant of 
what he ought to think of the Deity, of the na- 
ture of his ſoul, of the duties he ought. to prac- 
tiſe, and the end to which the whole tenor 
of his life ought ever to be adjuſted, how can he 
regulate his life and actions ? The multitude, 
at leaſt, whoſe ſphere of conſiderations 1s very 
narrow, cannot be left deſtitute of inſtruction. 
For if the miſts of ignorance and prejudice once 
darkened the powers of their underſtanding, 
they would immediately become fertile of in- 
vention, and fables and ſuperſtitious notions 
would conſequently follow, as the effects of A 
frayed; and vitiated card 


 Impiety, which fo 8 affects to . 
the conſequences of religious truths, will not, 
however, dare to conteſt theſe principles. But 


if 3 it be certain, that man can no longer remain 
doubtful 
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doubtful of theſe truths, why do not unbelie- 1 


vers deign to build ſomething i in place of that 


edifice, which they wiſh, in vain, to pull down ? 
Ds they imagine, that, to eſtabliſh certainty, 
it ſuffices to propoſe doubts and objections 
without end? Do they think to diffuſe light 


around, by ſpreading univerſal darkneſs? Have 


not the moſt evident truths their difficulties, 


tricate and obſcure ? The Unbeliever himſelf, 
does he pretend that his doctrine is exempt 


: from cavil ? The Atheiſt, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the imperfections and changes of the world, 
ſuppoſes it eternal: The Materialiſt, who con- 
founds all beings, and i is deaf to that internal 
ſentiment, which admoniſhes him of the 


ſimplicity of his ſoul atid her freedom of deli- 
beration : The Epicurean, who dares to mif- 
take that order, that harmony, which reigns 


B 2 Who 


their abyſs; and do we not daily find oppo- 
nents, who, with all the ſubtilty and variety of 
diſtinctions, exert every art to render them in- 


1 


5 


ſo conſpicuouſly throughout the univerſe ; ] 


. . 


who doubts of divine providence, and believes 


that the fame God, who created man, diſdains 
to govern and impart to him his benefits: 


The Libertine, who, againſt the cry of conſci- 


ence, ſays: Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow 


due . ſhall die : * The Deiſt, whoſe exorbitant 
pride rejects the teſtimony of prophets, and op- 


poſes the irreſiſtible conviction of miracles: do 
all thoſe, in ſhort, who deny any of the truths 


| of the chriſtian religion, think they have no in- 
tricacies to unravel ? Nature herſelf is big with 


enigmas, and obſc urities. Infidelity, on the 


contrary, far from enlightening the human 


mind, only loads it with difficulties to perplex 
its powers. It would be neceſſary, beſides, to 
oppoſe proof to proof, to diſcuſs teſtimonies 
and eſtabliſh a doctrine, contrary to that, which 


ſhe endeayours to deſtroy. If methodical doubt - 


be ſaid to lead always to the knowledge of 


truth, a real and permanent one muſt conſe- 
quently take an poll e direction, and when 


left 


* 


lſaiah, ch. XXII, v. 13. 


4 


G 5 
left to vibrate between theſe two alternatives, 
our ſituation immediately hecomes deplara- | 
ble. | | 


This 1856 likewiſe, the opinion a ls un- 
believers. They clearly perceive that this ap- 
parent deſire of inculcating that humanity, of 
which they are ſo yain, could never be recon- 
ciled with the frightful picture of the world, 
abandoned to itſelf without laws, without 
Principles: and that wrecks and ruins could 
never ſupport the venerable throne of truth 5 
and virtue. But what has been the conſequence _ 
of all their complicated ſchemes ? The ancient 
philoſophers preſent us only with a boundleſs 
field of variety and contradiction. . © If I could 
6 believe,” ſaid Lactantius, © that they were 


. guides capable of conducting me, I would 


c follow them with pleaſure; - but as each aſ- 
e ſumes to himſelf the privilege of chuſing his 
«own way, how can they point me out that 
* which L ought to follow?“ + 


On 


+ LaQantius on falſe religion. Book 1, No. 1. 


On objects the moſt eſſential to mankind, 
ſuch as the belief of a God, the nature of the 
ſoul, and that of the ſovereign good, there has 
been as great a variety of opinions, as there have 
been of ſchools. Each made it his glory to ſup- 
port a ſyſtem, which he thought would diſtin- 
guiſh him in the eyes of the public, or attract 


the notice of the learned. The general conclu- 
fion, which one of the brighteſt luminaries of 
antiquity drew from this fatal diviſion, was, 
that all was doubtful and uncertain : *The 
Gods,“ faid Plato, © have reſerved the truth 
* to themſelves, and have left to man only the 
ws . * it.“ + | 


_ modern unbelievers diſagree not leſs 
among themſelves than the ancient philoſo- 
phers. Divided on the firſt principles of our 
actions, on the extent of our duties, on the 
influence of vice and virtue, on the nature of 
| 5 the 
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1 Plato's critical hiſtory of philoſophy, vol. 2 
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the paſſions, on <a authority of iam natural 
as well as civil, they are become incapable of 
eſtabliſhing any one fixed point of reſt amidſt 
their general fluctuation ; and if any even 
among them have arrived at the truth of cer- 
tain objects, yet their ideas of them are ſo dif- 
| fuſe, as to be incapable of diſtribution or re- 
view. They have never yet been able to di- 
geſt them into a code of doctrine, which would 
be neceſſary in order to become uſeful to ſocie- 
ty. One of them thought lately to have formed 
a complete ſyſtem of infidelity + ; but will it 
daily meet with opponents even among thoſe, 
who ſeem to unite with the author in oppoſing 
every moral and religious principle : his raſh 
and facrilegious expreſſions will be contradicted 
by others, who have condemned and refuted 
them before hand; ſo far is it true, that error 
is always changeable and inconſiſtent, ever 
tending to deſtroy itſelf. It ſeems that God 
has dealt with theſe ſages of impiety, who have 


moſt 
+ Author of the Syſtem of Native: 


( 


moſt groſsly abuſed his eſſence and decrees; as 

with thoſe madmen, who! undertook to raiſe a 
tower to the Heavens in order to eſcape tlie di- | = 
vine . vengeance f. He has delivered them | 
over to ĩgnorance, to uncertainty, to the con- 
fuſion of their ideas; and they have left no 

other laſting monument behind them, but the 

; rude traces . a blind _ — 
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But what can we e . this 1 5 
of opinions, this variety of ſyſtems? If, ina 1 
well regulated Nate, a man ſhould riſe up and , 
ſay to the inhabitants, This form of govern- = | 
ment, which ſecures both your perſon and 
« property, is founded on doubtful, on preca- 

„ rious principles, on prejudices and errors; 
: until you renounce them, you will be only 


e aggravating your misfortunes, you will be 
< only whetting the edge of your own mi- 
< ſery.” If, at the ſame time, this pretended. 
legiſlator propoſed neither laws nor regulations, 

2 5 nor 


.::4 Gen. XI. 4, 5, 6, Ec. 


s 
nor announced any other form of government, 
but vague and unconnected ideas, who would 
dare ſay, he conſulted the good of his country? 
This is, however, the effect of infidelity, and 
far from being able to form any ſyſtem of laws, 
advantageous. to humanity, her baneful influ- 
ence carries with it both war and: devaſtation. 
She exerts every nerve to take away the rule 
of our conduct, which ought to be our guide, 
without leaving in its ſtead even a phantom to 
| ſupport; us. And if, like the Phoſphorus, 

which ſhines only in the. darkeſt, nights, the 
ſometimes ſcatters: in the midſt. of her own. 
gloom, a tranſient. gleam. of light, it quickly 
vaniſhes and diſappears, and leaves man, whom 
ſhe has ſeduced, in a more profound an frig 
ful obſeurity. | 


To this ſyſtematical defect, let us oppoſe 
the ſublime doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. Far from 
being compoſed. of any confuſed or uncertain 
notions, of ſuperficial or progreſſive knowledge; 
"520 _ of 


( 01 95 | . 
of falſe luſtre, or deceitful appearances, which 


only by intervals enlighten or faſcinate the 


doſely connected, as to borrow mutual ſtrength, 


and are upheld by neceſſary relations. Here 


are to be ſeen no barren, no unmeaning truths. 


Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt, the old and new cove- 
nants, the patriarchs, the prophets and the 


Fs DEITY 


apoſtles unanimouſly concur in eſtabliſhing one 


and the fame object, and quote each other as 


_ #freproachable witneſſes. There is no doctrine 
_ that. does not influence the practice of pre- 
ceepts; no precept, which does not trace back 


* of both one and the other. 


Every "OM is * 3 in religion, 
that the edifice, which | it forms, is not leſs re- 
mMarkable for the multitude and richneſs of its 
parts than for its uniformity and ſolidity. The 


deſtef of one pm creator and redeemer, 3 is the 
SR BS, Cd baſis 


or ſuppoſe the belief of doctrines, and the wor- 
ip preſeribed by God, is the true and ſolemn 


1 
"> 24 


"( 11. ) | 
baſis of this ſupernatural ſtructure. © From this 
tfruitful principle ſpring all the various duties 
of man, the rules, which direct the practice of 
| them, the motives, which induce him to fulfil 
them, the means, with which Providence hath 
ſupplied kim in order to be faithful to them, 
the rewards and puniſhments annexed to His 
fidelity and diſobedience, Of what kind of aid 
or inſtruction does he ſtand in need;-thatireli- 
gion holds not out immediately to his aſſiſtance? 
She clears up with pleaſing ſatisfaction, all 
doubts concerning the Deity; and fully deve- 
lopes the different relations of man. There is 
no action in life, which ſhe cannot direct and . 
finctify. She is adapted to all ſtates, condits- 3 
ons and events: She comprehends both Hea- 
ven and earth, the paſt, the preſent and the 
future, time and eternity. Let unbelisvers 
point out any ſet of principles, founded on hu- 
man induſtry, ſo well connected in all its parts, 
ſo extenſive, ſo univerſal. If they do, they 
mult neceffarily coincide with thoſe of religion. 


n 
The ways of error are infinite; but the path; 
which leads to truth, is ſimple and unvaried. 
He, who, in order to find it out, relies toe 
much upon his own ſtrength, is like an'impru- 
dent pilot, who, neglecting to read the line of 
his route, which he ſees traced before him in the 
Heavens, ſoon becomes the ſport of waves 
and ſtorms, and blindly ruſhes into al the bor. | 
rors of * ruin. ant; 8 x0 


> 


Reaſon, indeed, is. one of thoſe means, 
which God has given us to diſcern the truth; 

but, like thoſe beneficent waters, that human 

induſtry collects together in order to diffuſe 
richneſs and abundance over the adjacent 
.country, and which, burſting over their ſalu- 
tary mounds, deluge the neighbouring plains, 
converting them into ſcenes of terror and de- 
ſolation, ſhe ſtrays, nay, hurries to deſtruction, 
if uſurping the province of omniſcience, the 

| dare 


0383 
dare break dowii! thoſe barriers, with which 
6 2 had ail NS e 


0 10 for human reaſon to be convinc- 
E br the exiſtence of a ſupreme and intelligent 
: Being. The Heavens ſhew forth his glory, and 
the firmament declareth the work . of his hangs ; + 
of the eſſential difference that exiſts between 
ſpirit and' matter, our internal ſentiment i is more 
than ſufficient to evince the reality ; 3 the 
diſtinction between moral good and evil, 
this is [o deeply impreſſed on our minds and 
conſcience, as to render it impoſſible to con- 


found them. We are always charmed with 
the beauty of virtue, and diſguſted With the 
deformity of vice. It is poſſible for human . 
reaſon to know i in part the duties, with © man 
ought ever to be faithful in fulfilling : : There 
are alſo many, which education, laws and i in- 
tereſt clearly point out to him to follow. But 

i when there is queſtion of unfolding the attri- 


3 butes 
+ Pſalm XVIII. 1. 


0 „ 
btes of the Deity, of reconciling the apparent 
imperfections of his works with the ſublime 
perfection of his deſigns, of the unequal diſtri- 
bution of goods and talents with the univerſa- 
lity of Providence: When there is queſtion of 
explainin g this double movement of the ſoul, 
whereby vice and virtue divide the empire. of | 
the mind, theſe various, theſe multiplied rela- 5 
tions of man, which are alſo the principles of 
as many different duties, the harmony and va- 
riety of laws, which are impoſed upon | him : 
In ſhort, when there i is queſtion of explaining 
the origin of theſe laws, the motives, by 
which they are upheld and the ſanction, which 
accompanies them, it is then that human wiſ⸗ 
dom ſinks into littleneſs and vaniſhes as the 
cloud before the fun. A flight tincture of phi- 
loſophy, ſaid a certain genius of his age, may 
ſeparate us from God, whilſt a profound know- 
ledge of the ſame leads on to the conviction of 
religion 3+ and the great void, by which he 


ſees 


' + Lord Bacon on the advancement of learning. Book t. 
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tees himſelf ſurrounded, when wrapped in me- 
ditation, is the ſureſt proof of the need he ſtands 
in of a ſuperior power to enlighten and fup- 
port him. Religion herſelf throws not fl 
entirely. the veil, which conceals from our 
view the ſecrets of Providence. We ought to 
fay, with the apoſtle, that we Inbis but in 
puaart, and that the judgments of the Lord are un- 
ſearchable, and his ways paſt finding out. To 
know all things and to comprehend their na- 
ture is not of the laſt importance to us; but | 
to know that, which we ought to believe, and | 
to know it to conviction. This is the two- 
told object, to which reaſon can never be recon- 
ciled. To him, who is ſolely guided by his 
underſtanding, an objection, which remains 
unſolved, renders the proof almoſt for ever 
uncertain; but to him, whoſe is mind enlight- 
ened by the torch: of revelation, the ſuperiority 
ofthe proof renders: the objection, though not 
* 1 Corinth, XIII. 12. 
1 Romans XI. 33. 


( 2 6 ) 2 
cleared up in a manner level to TROY compre 
| henſion, both frivolous and vain. Reaſon his 
her boundaries marked. out, beyond which, 
if ſhe attempt to ſoar, ſhe is loſt in a maze. of 
inextricable difficulties. She ſtartles and is 
confounded at every thing that goes beyond the 
power of her capacity. Revelation, on the 
contrary, elevates our ideas, and knows no 
other limits, but thoſe, which the [dictates of 
* prudence and religion teach us to reſpect. An 
innocent and docile heart hears her voice at 
once: the doubts and enquiries, which pride 

creates, ſo far from bringing her near us, ſhut 
the eyes againſt her light, ſhe blinds with her 
| myſteries the proudeſt ſages | and judges, and 

| communicates herſelf to thoſe only, who glory 
in being her diſciples. Submiſſion is the ſource 
of intelligence: : the more we are determined 
to reaſon, the more we run aſtray; the more 
we doubt, the more God permitteth our 
doubts to increaſe. Reaſon once departed from 
[= PP rule 
+ 2 Corinth. XIII. 12 


168 
rule no longer meets with any thing to che! 
her; the more ſhe advances, the deeper arc 
the precipices, which he before her. Faith is 
the onlyanchor, which can fix the human mind; 
if we go beyond that, we enter into 2 region 
dreary and covered with the ſhadow of death : 
We have no longer any affured path-way 3 we 
ſce nothing in it but phante ds the ene 
ee and of error. 99 
Thus even have the firſt Aus of TY 
reproached the Pagans. / Their cenſures were 
not extended to the people only, but alſo to 
the philoſophers, whofe kyltems of theology, 
according to Cicero, were as ridiculous 28 
thoſe of the poets, who — the gs 
of __ poop * 


1 7 
4 * . 


| 11 1 18 s not, however, the purport of this: tra | 

to entertain you with matters, recorded fry far | 
back i in the annals of tige. Our modern 
"I: © Vnbelievers 


+ Cicero, Lib, 1. de Nat, Deorum, 
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Vnbelievers "TO ſo great a ſuperiority over 


paſt ages, as to baffle all deſcription. But when 
there 1s queſtion of certain truths, without the 
diſcernment of which, man cannot poſſibly 
conduct himſelf, is it not arraigning the em- 
pire of reaſon to boaſt of her progreſs ? Effen- 
tial knowledge, cannot be at all times ſubj ected 
to the flow. advances, and progreſſive viciſſi- 

tudes of times and manners. If reaſon ſufficed 
not heretofore to guide! men in the way of truth, 


the. muſt ſtill be inadequate to that purpoſe; 


and thoſe pretended diſcoveries, Which Unbe. 


Hevers attribute to her Powers, can never re. i 


air the diſgrace, which they are obliged to 


confeſs, the rovin gs of a depraved imagination 


brought o on 3 generality, of f mankind, | 


| But is it likewiſe true, that this 5 2 


c eminence i is ſo general, as they would fain to 


make us believe? if the arts and ſciences have 
arrived at that towering perfection, unknown 
even to our anceſtors, can the ſame be affirmed 
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of metaphylicks and morality? Is it true 5 
our modern unbelievers themſelves maintain 
ſuch ſhameful abſurdities, as make them bluſh | 
in the eye of reaſon ? To be ignorant of any 
other principle of obedience, but that of neceſ- 
ſity; of any other rule of conduct, but that of 
ſelf. intereſt; of any other agent, but that of A 
blind fatality ; - to look on modeſty, as the 
daughter, or rather the invention of voluptu- 
ouſneſs; on libertiniſm, as indifferent in itſelf; 
on vice, as the chief ſupport of ſociety ; on 
ſenſual pleaſures, as the moſt powerful incen- 
tives to encourage and animate virtue ; boldly ä 
to deny the teſtimony of nature, the cry of 
conſcience and the unanimous conſent of nati- 
ons, who pay homage to the Deity; theſe are 
ſuch horrid blaſphemies, as can be aſcribed 
| with difficulty to the human underſtanding. 


Muſt not Revelation be, therefore, neceſſa- 


ry, if thoſe, who reje@ her influence, are ca- 
apa: of falling into ſuch errors * 


D . It 


N 8 ( 20) 


It is not here inſinuated, however, that the 
preſent age is given up to ſuch erroneous princi- 
: ples. It muſt be allowed with infinite ſatisfac- 
tion, that the fame inconfiſtencies with which 
the Fathers of the Church reproached the moſt 
brilliant æras of the Greeks and Romans, can- 
aot be imputed to ours. But whether is it from 
reaſon, or the light of the goſpel, that this 
Wonderful revolution hath enſued ? Unbelievers, 

ſaid Tertullian, boaſt of teaching the ſame vir- 
tues, which we inculcate, ſuch as, innocence, 
; juſtice, patience, | ſobriety and modeſty 3 they 

| forget that they have imbibed them from us, 

and they attribute to philoſophy what they 
were obliged to borrow from Revelation.“ Is it 
| becauſe religion deſtroyed the worſhip of idols 
together with the. impoſture of magick? Is it 
| becauſe ſhe has aboliſhed the bloody ſeaſts of 
| Paganifin, ſervitude and barbarouscuſtoms? Isit 
becauſe ſhe has diffuſed through all thoſe coun- 
tries, into which the bas penetrated, 2 ſpirit of 


peace 


+ Tertull. Apolog. cap. 45. 
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peace andcharity, expoſedthe emptinefafworld- 
ly riches and the vanity of honors, cemented 
the ties of blood and confirmed the bonds of 
ſociety ? Is it becauſe all the rage and horrors of 
war, the deſpotiſm of princes and the overbear- 
ing cruelty of the people have proved too feeble 
to reſiſt her powerful inſpirations ? Is it becauſe 
the has enlightened the human mind, foftened 

the temper and civilized the manners of the 
ſavage, reformed laws and paliſhed nations, 
that writers, who have torn their inſtructions 
from her moſt ſacred oradles, profited by the 
precepts of the goſpel and enjoyed her benefits, 
dare now to deny their ſource, and attribute to 
4 rain philoſophy the ki nan ieee 
| . If logon a be & „ a8 DN 
ſay, why have not theſe fables,and abſurdities, 
which call forth a, bluſh on the cheek of modeſty, 
been condemned, but by the preaching of the 
| goſpel? Why do they as yet ſubſiſt among thoſe 
people, on whom the ſun-ſhine of truth has 


never 
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never ſhed her pureſt rays? Why even to thoſe 
people are the moſt ſimple principles of the na - 
tural law, ſo much unknown; and actions, 


contrary to this fame law, adopted, nay, mo- 


delled into precepts? Saint Paul faid to the wiſe 


aſſemblies at Athens; As I paſſed by........ 


I] found an altar with the following inſcription : TO 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom, therefore, 
you ignorantly worſhip, him declare I unto you 4 


God, ꝛ0ho has made the world and all thin 85 . 
in, ſeeing that he is Lord of Heaven and carih. . 


He has marked out the duration of time, de- 


| termined the courſe of the ſtars, and given laws 
to the elements. We are the nobleſt works of 


his hands. We ought, therefore, to conſider 
ourſelves indebted to him for thoſe unexpected 


changes and events, which, in the moral and 
political order of things, conſtitute our happi- 
neſs and glory. In diſpelling the thick cloud 
: of i ignorance and error, which long hovered 


over man, one ſhould almoſt think that Provi- 


dence, if I be allowed the expreſſion, vouchſafed 
* 1 


139 

to confer, on him a newereation. . Happy there- 
fore, by the good eſſects, which religion hath 
- wrought upon him, let him take care not to 


miſtake the Author, nor add preſumption to the 
unn of in N 21 


The ablurdities, which 8 _— day 
offers to our conſideration, and the narrow 
ſphere of action allotted to her powers, are not 
the only proofs of her weakneſs and inſufficien- | 
cy. If Heavenly truths: were to be. canvaſſed 4 
by the light of reaſon only, three inconveni- 
encies would ariſe: firſt, the knowledge of 
them would be confined to a few; for po- 
verty, inactivity and a weak conſtitution put 
| it out of the power of many to apply them- 
ſelves with any advantage to thoſe reſearches, 
which accompany the ſciences ; ; ſecondly, 
even thoſe, who would be in poſſeſſion of any 
could never arrive at the knowledge of them, 
except at a very advanced period of life; and 
laſtly, thoſe, x who would come within their 

reach 


. 
reach even at chat time, would be liable to 
adulterate them with. ONE and 1 er- 
rors. 


Valelicvers will not dare to pretend that 
= every perſon without diſtinction can arrive at 
|. . that ſuperior knowledge of which they ſo vain- 
'' by boaſt. © They inſiſt with too much energy 
on the prejudices of men, on their ignorance, 
on their weakneſſes, to ſuppoſe that people in- 
capable of application or ſtudy, or that the 
worldling cverd iſtracted by his occupations and 
pleaſures, can afford ſufficient time to diſcover 
the truth, and arrive at the attainment of it. 

It muſt, therefore, be confined within the 
narrow ſphere of the learned, or the claſs, at 
leaſt, of the better informed. One muſt, be- 
Hides, receive ſuperior talents from above, 
abandon the functions of a civil life, and give 
himſelf up entirely to ſtudy and diſcuſſion, in 
order to arrive at the true knowledge of what he 


| A to believe and practiſe. Nay, and at what 
| time 
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dite would even he, who* enjoyed every oppor- 
tunity and a capacity, ſuitable for that end, be 


certain of having at length found out the trutli? 


The greater part of his life would paſs away in 


undcertainty and inquiry. The learned doc- 


tors themſelves would be conſumed by age be. 
fore they” could have r the ker to 
live; N 5 


On At Sun, beſides, can dy arrogate 2 


- to themſelves a total exemption from errors 
and miſtakes? Experience is more than ſufflci. 


ent to ſatisfy us in this point; If the man of 


mus fall ſometimes a victim to error, wttht 
ge 


confidence can the rude” a nd iterate have, 
when obliged to Wim on the ſurface” of their 


_ ſhallow underſtanding? It is evident that the 


moſt” neceſſary and eſſential truths: have 


their apparent difficulties, which muſt be 
reſolved; it is alſo evident that the moſt 
ſimple objects furniſn the moſt learned with 
contradictions, which muſt be reconcil- 

1 


0260 


ed; it is evident, in ſhort, chat the practice of 
the moſt indiſpenſable duties find in the human , 
heart and in external circumſtances, obſtacles, 
' which mult be ſurmounted. But what degree 
of reaſon would be thought neceſſary to fix in 
ſome ſure point of reſt weak and inconſtant man, 
whom every thing ſeduces, or would be even 
' neceſſary to check the preſumption of thoſe, 
who ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced? By what 
right or authority, beſides, can one man exact 
from another an aſſent or ſubmiſſion to his opi- 
nions? w Human precepts, faid Lactantius, 
« have no power, becauſe they are diveſted of 
25 authority. None will believe them, be- 
« cauſe he, who liſtens, ſets as high a value 
ce upon himſelf as he who ſpeaks.” 25 


RKeaſon is not, thibefave: ſuſicient to en- 
Wien man, or guide him in the way of. truth. 
But if any other mean be requiſite to accom- 
| pliſh this great end, it muſt certainly exiſt. 
Providence could never abandon us without 
1 | leaving 
Lactantius on falſe wiſdom, Book 3, No. 27. 


„ 
5 leaving a guide to conduct us; and ſince che 
wiſdom of the world i 1s vain,f a ſupernatural 


| ray muſt neceſſarily ſhoot forth and come to 
our W * 


It is WE indeed, that man can, and 
ought to examine, if the doctrine, which is 
announced to him in the name of the moſt 
High, be really his divine word. But what dif- 
ference between the diſcuffion of a ſimple man, 
whoſe mind is eaſily enlighted, and of all thoſe | 
who daily ſummon truth to the tribunal of a 

glimmering 1 reaſon! The more important is this 
fact, the more Heaven hath confirmed it by 
the moſt. glaring a and undeniable proofs. The 
certainty of Prevelation manifeſts itſelf not on- 
ly to all the ſenſes of man, but likewiſe to all | 
the faculties of his ſoul. Extraordinary and 
miraculous facts; a ſtrict accompliſhment of 2 
| long ſucceſſion of prophecies ; its admirable CO- 
waste ce with all the W nog of Provi- 


. 


dence ; 4 
+ 1 Corinth, ch. 1. v. 21. 


( a8. J 
dence ; 3. ts 3 excellence, purity. * 


4 fr2ndevr ; 3 its rapid progreſs through the earth, 


<4 


in oppoſition to all tlie efforts of policy and per- 
ſecution ; the divine character of the Meſſias; 


nature convulſed at the awful moment of his 


death; the irreſiſtible witneſſes of his reſur- 


rection; the choice of his apoſtles; the glori- 
ous. converſion - of the univerſe ; the perſever- 
ing incredulity « of the Jews; 3 the unſhaken con- 
ſtancy of martyrs ; the ſublime connection of 
bis doctrine; the excellency of his precepts, and 


the perpetuity of inſtruction, are proofs "1, 
Fonteſtable as to enforce the conviction of evi- 
. dence On the minds of th A e moſt giddy ; 7 nor is it | 


N ſufficient | to object to any uppoſed 1 improprie- 
ty in a ſmall part of i it, which may be occaſi- 
oned by its being ſeen in a wrong point of view; 
males. the diſproportion of the whole can he 
| proved, or the foundation on which it ſtands, 


undermined. There are no arguments, be- 
ſides, that religion does not unite in favour of 
her exiſtence; no underſtanding, to which 

ſome 


( 29 ) . 
dome one of them is not peculiariy adapted. 
They are each ſolid and victorious in them- 
Kelves. . They all mutually ſupport each.other, 
and ſuch their power that none can refuſe 
them their aſſent without :introducing-ſcepti- 
cifm and overturning every principle of centain- 
4 This fact, confirmed by ſuch undenialile 
proofs, and man canfident-that -God-hath po- 

ken, what more does he deſire in ſupport of a 

a ren, * l 


The voice of dhe Lord a the clouds. T 
It exempts:the human underſtanding-fram bath 
tedious and fruitleſs meditations. It expels the 
gloom of ignorance, the perplexities ef doubt, 
and thefear of ſeduction. It renders man ta- 
miliar with thoſe truths, which are anoſt inac- 
ceſſible to his reaſon. Thoſe things, ef which 
| the greater part of mankind could never ac- 
quire the knowledge either through means 
of their occupations or their purſuit of plea- 


+ Plalm LXXVII. 27. 
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ſures; thoſe things, which the moſt learned 


men cannot explore even by the moſt ſtudious 
and patient aſſiduity, at once become ſimple 


and familiar to him, who is enlightened by the 
Goſpel : Cicero knew not what to think of the 


Deity :* Socrates was ignorant of the worſhip 


that ought to be paid him: f Seneca ſaw nothing 
but uncertainty concerning the nature of the 


foul. The greateſt geniuſes have been exhauſt: 


ed on the diſtinction between moral good and 
evil, on the firſt notions of the natural law, on 


| thoſe of virtue. ... . The illiterate chriſtian 
is now better informed with regard to the na- 


ture of all thoſe objects. There exiſts not even 


an artiſt among us, who does not know his 


God, and that is not in a capacity of making 
him known to others.: The moſt abridged 


catechiſm preſents us with more ſublime ideas 


of the divine nature, of our deſtiny, of our 


duties. It exhibits to view a more complete 


code 


* Cicero de Nat. Deorum, Lib. 1. u Plato, Lib. 
2, Alcibiad. t Tertul. Apolog. cap. 46. 


( 
code of doctrine than all the treatiſes of 'mora- 
lity and metaphyſicks, compiled by the moſt 
eminent unbelie vers. It has alſo this advan- 
tage over them; that it comes ſtamped with the 
ſignature of approving Heaven, whilſt human 
ſyſtems only diſcover their deformity and melt - 
away as miſts before the ſun. | Since it is, there- 
fore, certain that the Lord hath revealed himſelf, h 
how can man refuſe his aſſent and ſubmiſſion? 
What he firmly believes on the word of a true 
God, can be neither prejudice nor illuſion. 
Even myſteries ſhould no longer retard his be- 
lief; and if reaſon be aſtoniſhed at their obſcu- 
rity, would ſhe not be more ſo affected, if the 
2 _ to lead her into error? 


Code not os 1 to man 5 Relais 
but alſo inſpires him with fortitude and ani- 
mates him with courage. The hopes of a fu- 
turity, the expectation of eternal rewards and 
puniſhments, the example of our divine legiſla- 
tor, the different channels, through which he 

communicates 
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communicates his: gas 1% d 


the ſdurre and ſeal oft all e, „ 


in tlie great ſyſtem of religion; to raiſer man 


above himſelf, and to render eaſy to him thioſe 


obligations undercwhich ſhe lays him. A Revela- 


Aion infttutiontz pointing vt cher wal to- 


happineſs, and entlowing us witte ſufficient 

ſtren ſtrengtt to purſue it; is evidently off the high-- 
efimportanece'to'mankind:; It manĩfeſts itſelf 
not leſs to the ſimple and to thei ignorant, than 


td tlie wiſe and to the learned. It is acheneſi- 


cent ſun the inflienceofwhoſe cheering rays is 
felt without diſtinction through every nation 
of the earthi: It is even Revelation; that Has an- 
nounced the precurſor of Jeſus Chriſt,f 290 is 


come” from above, 1% give light” to them” that ſi in 
dirkneſs; and inthe uud d 8 


n * * 75 peace. 


+ Matth. ch. XI. 25. 
1 Luke, ch. 1. v. 79. 
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But if wa be neteffary to guide us in 
the way of truth; if ſhe be the only clue that 
can lead us into an eternal manſion, and the 
fureſt we can have: If infidelity, on the co 
trary, be incapable of ſupplying us with any 
other mean than a beaten round of variations, 
of errors and of doubts, what muſt then become 
of the audacious projects of unbelievers ? They 
boaſt of enlightening man, and yet they dar- 
ken his underſtanding ; of ſetting him above all 
human prejudices, and yet they deprive him 
of the 6nly means to confitm him in his belief; 
of leading him in the way of truth, and yet 
they not only teach him to forſake her path, 
but alſo mingle in his cup both miſery and woe. 


If man were not moved by feſtleſs deſires, 
tyrannical and importunate paſſions ; if the 
pleaſures and advantages, at which he ſo ca- 
gerly graſps, as the ultimate reſource of all his 
bliſs, would never baſſſe his expectations; if, 
after ctjojang what he ſo earneſtly deſired, he 

1 F ceaſed. 
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ceaſed to deſire more; if no uncertainty, no 
diſquietude, no guilty fears damped his more 
apparent joys; if age, inſirmities, chagrins and 
unexpected events deſtroyed not inceſſantly the 
impoſing charm, which ſeduces him, lulled by 
this deceitful calm, he might 1 imagine that all 


happineſs centered in himſelf, that his opinions 
with regard to religious truths were totally uſe- 


leſs and . to his ue 


But how ſhall peace and happend be ſo uni- 
verſally diffuſed! Allis vanity and vexation of ſpi- 


rit, fſaid the preacher, a heavy yoke i is upon the chil. 


dren of Adam. The greateſt number of them 


groan under indigence and pain. If, in the 


midſt of univerſal diſtreſs, a few individuals be 


found, whom fortune loads with every poſlible 


advantage, yet the enjoyment of what they 


poſſeſs, intereſts them leſs than the expectati- 


on of what they have not. To the poſſeſſion of 


one good ſucceeds the pr vation of another. 
Remorſe 


8 Feeles l. 1 Eccles, XL. 1. 
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| ceeding woe. 
individual often makes the ruin of many. In 


CY 


| Remorſe Hots i in the train of pleaſure, Lind n 


grace mingles with the enjoyments of favors 


and honors. One happy event is blaſted by ſuc- | 


What makes the happineſs of an 


vain does fortune viſit us upon this earth. She 
very often flies our little endeavours, and even 
thoſe on whom ſhe has been moſt prodigal of 


her favors, know not how to enjoy her. Sen- 
| fible of the advantages, which enſue from her 


protection, they often fall victinis to her fickle- 
neſs and inconancy. IA : 


Is man then born never to be happy ? Are 
his days to paſs away in bitterneſs and ſorrow, 
and his life to be only a tiſſue of misfortunes ? 
Forbid it Heaven ! A thought {0 injurious to 
divine goodneſs is too horrid to be conceived. 
A delire of being happy is ingrafted i in our na- 
ture. It is a lively, nay, an univerſal ſenti- 
ment, ſtamped on the human ſoul, and not the 


ſpurious offspring of a blind and miſtaken in- 


0 | = F 2 ſtint, 


„ 
tint, Happineſs may illumine our brow, but 
it is religion that can adminiſter her fweets ; it 
is only in her boſom that we can find a cordial 
for the evils which afflict us. 


She informs us that we are only paſſengers 
upon this earth; that a new and more pleaſing 
country awaits us beyond the grave; that the 
goods of this world are both precarious and 
periſhable, and that thoſe of Heaven are of an 
eternal duration. + She informs us that the no- 
bleſt faculty of man ſurvives his apparent deſ- 
truction; that its true Habitation is in Heaven, 
and that he abo raiſed up, the Lord TFeſus, ſhall 
raiſe us up alſo with Teſus, and place us with him, | 
| and be partakers of his glory : She informs us 
that infirmities, misfortunes and dilgrace may 
be conſidered as the miniſters of ſanctification 
and wiſdom, as trials, which increaſe the me- 
rit of the juſt, and augment, in conſequence, 
their reward in Heaven; that God cheriſhes 

+ 2 Corinth, IV. 18. 1 2 Corinth. chap. IV. 14. | 


cm). 


and ſupports us even at the time he aff vs 
moſt, * and that the deceitful appearances of 
happineſs, with which the minds of the wicked 
are intoxicated, often become the moſt fevere 
chaſtiſement of his juſtice. In ſhort, ſhe in- 
forms us that death is only a ſhort tranſition 
trom time to eternity ;+ that a Man- God came 
upon earth, and was crucified in order to pro- 
cure us peace and a reconciliation with the Al 
mighty. 


The Belief of a God, the: Avenger of crimes. 
and the rewarder of virtue, the ſublime idea 
of Providence, the certainty of an eternal 
life and the thought of a God expiring 
for our ſake, are thoſe powerful motives, 
which religion oppoſes to the fury of the paſ- 
ſions and the inſtability of events. Can he be 
ſaid to be truly unfortunate, who places his 
confidence in the pleaſing hopes, which ariſe 
from immortality, who believes that his crimes 

| are 


* 2 Corinth. chap. IV. 7 1 Corinth. chap. XV. 53. 
1 Romans, chap. IV. 25. : | 


(38) 


are even expiated by him, whe is to e ; 
them? Such conſoling ideas muſt certainly ; 
ſtrengthen and ſupport the chriſtian i in this val- 
ley of tears. If Heaven pour on him thoſe 
riches, which the worldling with eagerneſs 
purſues, Religion preſcribes the manner of their 
enjoyment. If, by the decree of Heaven, he 
be ſiripped of every temporal bleſſing, he no 
longer repines, knowing that all is tinged with 
vanity. The blaze of proſperity never dazzles 
Him, and the load of misfortune never hangs 
heavy on him. Diſappointments, humiliations, 
infirmities and diſhonor no ſooner pier ces his 
ſoul with bitterneſs than the thought of a juſt 
and all- merciful God pours into the wounds of 
his affliction the moſt ſoftening balm. When 
death approaches with all his hideous train to 
ſeparate him from what he holds moſt dear. on 
earth, he finds him fluſhed with immortality, 
and panting after the wiſhed for moment, which 
is to unite him with his Creator. 


What 


N aſs 
R 
e * p 


„ 
What can infidelity ſubſtitute in place of 


thoſe hopes, thoſe 8 and conſolations, 
whereby Religion animates the ſtagnation f 


human life and ſupplies the. inſufficiency of 
worldly pleaſures ? Nothing but barren and 
imperfect ideas of order and relations, incom- 
prehenſible to the greater part of mankind, and 
deſtitute of every ſubſidiary comfort. Nothing 
but that fatal empire of neceſſity, which only 


| aggravates human evils in ſuppoſing them to be 


without a remedy. Nothing but a ſtoical in- 


difference, uitable | only to inſenſible beings. 


Nothing, i in ſhort, but uſeleſs reflections, whoſe : 
weak reſolves. are borne down by every tide - 
of ſorrow. O you infatuated men ! who dare, 


doubt of the beneficent viewsof Providence and 
of the ſublime miracle of our redemption, come 


and adminiſter your cold conſolations to the 
wretched inhabitant of the country, who pur- 


chaſes by the ſweat of his brow that poor, that 


needy aliment, which only prolongs the miſeries 


of life. LOme and adminiſter your COIN- 
: forts 


„ 

forts fo this tender, but tente mother, 
whom Heaven hath bleſſed with ſenſibility, en- 
| drcled by a numerous and craving offspring, 
who inceſſantly look up to her with eyes of 
pungent earneſtneſs for that bread, which colts | 
her ſo much labour and anxiety : To thoſe 
unhappy ſons of poverty, immerſed i in the 
depths of woe, concealed from the eye of com- 
paſſion and lingering out a miſerable exiſtence : 
\ To this man of pleaſure, now ſinking under 
| his infirmities, and whom the worm begins to 
 gnaw: To this lingering patient, who knows 
only how to chuſe between the dangers of re- 
medies and thoſe of the diſorder, between the 
| pains, that retard the moment of his death, 
and thoſe, which accelerate. its ſpeed : Go, 

tell this child of miſery, that there are no other 
enjoyments but thoſe, which are found upon 
_ earth. Tell him, who is become the victim of 
fraud and injuſtice, that intereſt is the mov- 
ing principle of man 's actions, that all l things 
8 2 


0 41 9 


go in order, when its views are : amply ſatisfied. 
Tell, in ſhort, this unhappy man, ſtretched on 
the bed of death, and furrounded with all its 
aggravating horrors, that it brings a final 
diſſolution, that all is loſt, that Heaven exiſts 
no more.. . . b | 


Y > 2 Religion, as from drying up the tear of 5 

the unfortunate, far from diſpelling that cloud : 
of grief, which hovers over the afflicted, only | 
loads them with miſery and forrow, how little 
do they underſtand their true intereſt, who 
confine our exiſtence to this wretched world! 


"If they deny this natural, this univerſal hor- 
ror, which man has for non-entity, this infa- 


tiable deſire, this longing after immortality,” 
this rapid thought, which ſoars even on the 5 

5 wings of futurity and darts into the inmoſt 
regions of never ending bleſs : If they know 
not, how much the pleaſing proſpect of eternity 
elevates the mind, ſupports probity, and alſo 
inſpires both uſeful and generous actions: If 
C777 + m_ 
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b im- 
mortality, and to rob the ſoul of that glorious 

epithet, to doubt of that nothing, from which 
Pe came into exiſtence, and to look on death, 
only as a paſſage to oblivion, to deny the crea- | 
tion of man, and to believe in his annihilation, 
let them conſult, at leaſt, this importunate, 
this violent thirſt for happineſs, which animates 
mankind. Ever reviving and never ſatisfied, 
it can neither be quenched by privation, nor 
leſſened by enjoyment, Whence, therefore, can 
\. ariſe this conſtant ſtruggle between the ardor 
of our wiſhes, and the void we experience, 
when even ſwollen by ſatiety? Whence can 
ariſe this enormous difference between the over- 


bearing weight of cares and the vanity of plea- 5 


ſures ? Whence, in ſhort, this habitual ſucceſſion 

of inclinations and deſires, whoſe courſe even 
the very moment of diflolution n but in 
vain ? 


Eternity alone . the ie Gifculty. Thoſe 
Remjing contradictions, which ſtrike the mind 
5 with 


1 


vith aſtoniſhment, tear off the veil, which 
concealed our deſtiny. The hope of a futurity 

© diflipates Hlufion : It places on a level the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor: It eſta- 
bliſhes an equality among men, extinguiſhes 
chat falſe luſtre, which gilds the goods of this 
world, extracts from evils their corroſive bit- 
terneſs, and infpires us with courage to ſupport 
them. To rob us of ſo neceſſary a reſource 
would be to contradict our internal ſentiment, 
inſult divine Providence, aggravate our miſe- 
ries, and ſink us into deſpair. 


If infidelity be obliged to grant that the hopes 
of another life are the greateſt comfort we can | 
enjoy upon this earth, ſhe will think, perhaps, ſnre 
zs as capable of making us as happy by exempt- 
ing us from that dread of eternal purtiſhments, 
with which Religion threatens us here below. 
But the unbeliever, in order to extricate hints 
{tf from this alarming ſituation, muſt be firſt 
really convinced of this total diffolution, to 
| G3 which 


| "Gu ) | 
Which We 8 daringly aſpires. For if he once 
doubt, or be uncertain of his end, inſtead of 
drowning his fears, he only labour to increaſe 
them. 


He, who firmly believes in the torments of 
another life, can eaſily avoid them with the 
divine afliſtance ; but he, who i is of a contrary 
opinion, bot neceſſarily allow, that, if they do 
: exiſt, they will one day fall to his lot. But 
what proof can infidelity bring down, capable 
of diſſipating every obſcurity with regard to 
the total diffolution of man ? Shall it be his 
analogy with other beings | ? Superior to them 
all, he reſembles none. Shall it be | his moral | 
ſentiment ? No, he abhors the thought. Will 
the unbeliever ſay that eternity is a problem? 
He then leaves man a prey to uncertainty, to 
confuſion and trouble of mind. Religion 
places him in the midſt of puniſhments, which 
he can avoid with care, and of rewards, which 
he can procure with eaſe. But infidelity, on 
| | 55 the 
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the contrary, throws him info A doubtful void 
and certain puniſhments, if the ſhould prove 
chimerical. In depriving him of the hopes f 
| another life, the only leaves him expoſed to all | 
its terrors, 


To whom, beſides, can this terror be im- 
portunate ? Is it to the good man, who walks 
in the way of the Lord and obſerves his laws ? 


If a juſt: diffidence make him conſider the di. 
vine judgm ents with fear and trembling, the 


vide, the extended view, which the merits of 
jeſus Chriſt open to his ſoul, animates his 
courage; and whatever awe he may feel, in- 
terrupts not the pleaſing proſpect of his hopes. 
To none do eternal puniſhments appear more. 
dreadful than to thoſe, who ſport with religion 
and blaſpheme the name of the moſt High; to 
ſinful man, who violates his commands; to 
criminal man, who gives himſelf over to every 
unruly appetite, invades the property of others, 
imbrues his hands in the blood of his brethren, 
blaſts 


ths 


blaſts with peſtilential breath the blooming | 
character of innocence, and reſpects no law, | 
human or divine. But it muſt be. either his 


own happineſs, or that of unjuſt and corrupt 
man, which the unbeliever pretends to confult. 
By eſpoufing that of the latter, muſt he not 
evidently fet all the paſſions at liberty, and open 
a 2 high road to every vice and immorality ? 


Should he not bluſh to confound his own in- 


| terefis with thoſe of the wicked, to whom alone 
the awtul ſcene of eternity PO e 
neſs and-miſery ? | 


| lon, — PIN not _ guiley 
mind deſtitute of all fupport. She feeds, ſhe 
cheriſhes it with the nobleſt, the fublimeft 


hopes. Unbelievers even will not aſſert that 


human Rappineſs conſiſts in a total indifference 
to vice or virtue. Neither will they fay that 
the bulk of mankind tread the path of rectitude 
and probity ; no, they candidly confeſs that 
thoſe, who ſtray from it, deſerve to be puniſh- 

: | Ja e 


( 
4 by Remorſe of conſcience. But 


what reſource can the impious have in order 
to be reconciled with themſelves, and to appeaſe 

the anguiſh of their guilty minds? Ought they 
to oppoſe its ſhafts, or face them with con- 
tempt ? Vice will then roam uncontrouled, and 
licentiouſneſs act openly in defiance of all 
bounds. Will they think to expiate their 
crimes by virtuous actions? But theſe actions 
are duties, which they cannot neglect without 
becoming more culpable, but which they can 
fulfil without becoming innocent, They muſt, 
therefore, live in perpetual war with them- 
ſelves, whether they be ſteeled againit the ar- 
rows of remorſe, or ſo tempered, as to yield to 


their impreſſion ; whether they precipitate 


themſelves into the abyſs of fin or madly ruſh 


into all the e . of deſpair. 


What accelerates 10 downfall of infidelity 
heightens the triumph of Religion. If ſhe ani- 
mate virtue by the hopes of rewards, ſhe con- 
ſoles the guilty by the hopes of pardon. The 
- = grace 


%% 


grace of redemption is extended to all men, to 
all times, to all errors: She exempts not the 


ſinner from expiating the ſtrayings of his heart, 


| but-ſhe alſo renders the expiation of them pro- 
fitable. I am, faid St. Paul, a great ſinner, but! 


obtained the mercy of God. Notwithſtanding 


the enormity of my crimes, he 2050 ſpared © 


not even his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, will he not alſo give me all things with him? 


e died in order to deliver me from the ſlavery 
of ſin, he has moſt amply paid the price of my 


redemption, and will be my rewarder and de- 
verer. Such are the conſolations of Religion, 


Which ſupport us in every circumſtance of our 
ves. Hope, not poſſeſſion, is the broadeſt ba · 


ſis of all human happineſs, and the hopes of the 
goſpel are as infinite, as the God, on whoſe 
tranſcendent merits they are ONO 


If after TY g conſidered man in kimſelf, 
we come to view him under the different rela» 
tions, 


| 1 To Timothy, chap. I. v. 13. + Romans, ch. VuI. 
V. 32. | | | 5 | | 
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tions, which he holds in common with. his 
equals, how much, does religion ſtill contribute 
to his happineſs? Thoſe unbelievers, who have 
not abjured every principle of morality, or eve- 
ry idea of modeſty, ſo far agree with us, that 
man is not happy under all theſe various rela- 
tions, but in as much as he fulfils the duties, 
which immediately refult from them. How, 
therefore, can they, with ſuch ſentiments as 
theſe, pretend to weaken not only the influ- 
ence, but alſo the belief of the golpel ? | 


I have already faid, and ſhall now prove more 
at large, that natural morality is totally inſuffi- 
_ cient, that the love of our duty is connected 

with the love of Religion, and that ſhe alone 
hath power to ſtem the torrent of our paſſions. | 
But before I think j it proper to launch forth into 
this detail, and in order to hold out more to. 
public view the malice of the enemies of Religi- 
on, I ſhall aſk : Does ey in the leaſt, alienate 
us from the practice of virtue? Since ſhe does 
H 1 5 not; 


1. 
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ſince our flered books teem with precepts, 


ot to all ates ; ſince theſe very precepts 
find in the authority, which dictates them, in 
the promiſes, which accompany them and in 


the grace, which renders them poſſible, new 


ſtrength, new charms, i is it not openly attack- 
ing the rights of mankind to rob them of ſo 


powerful a a fuccour ? Afliſted by divine and hu- 


man laws ſhall we ſignalize the days of our 


earthly exiſtence only by our infidelities ? and 


can we imagine we conſult our welfare, when 


we lay afide that curb, whch is the molt capa- 


ble of keeping us within bounds? Ll | 


As Religion, in ne ay to enforce 
the ſeveral obligations, which ſhe inculcates, in 
order to bind faſt the ties of blood and the uni- 
on of marriages, to cement friendſhip and af- 


fection, to render alliances and promiſes more 


ſacred and inviolable; ; as ſhe extends the ten- 


derneſs of parents, the gratitude and love of 


children, the OS. 76s of maſters, and the 
faithfulneſ 
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aithfulneſs of ſeryants, + ſhe ought to be. con- 
ſidered in this life, as the moſt inexhauſtible 
fund of happineſs, that Heaven could beſtow . 


| on man. Diſorder always generates misfor- _ AT 


tune, and the greateſt enemy to mankind i is he, 
who envies them the means of preventing or 


repairing it. 


Religion ſtill further Sl ie ey attcty 
of man. If he be not really happy, except when 
he fulfils the ſeveral duties incumbent. on him, 
he cannot be even ſo then, properly ſpeaking, 
but by the influence of that ſentiment, which 
endears them to him. The ſenſibility of his ſoul 


is his primum mobile, the ſource of his pleaſures 8 


and of his pains. But this ſenſibility, infuſed by 
God t to inſpire. us with a love of virtue, hath 
either ſtrayed from its proper channel, or been 
retarded in its due progreſs by the influence of 
irreligious principles. The advocates of a 
cruel fatality ſee nothing i in the movements of 

„ „ | H 2 5 the 
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the ſoul, but a blind operation of ſprings, mov- 
ed on by a neceſſary impulſe; and thoſe, Who 
ſacrifice every thing to the gratification of their 
paſſions, ſee nothing that can ſuppreſs this ſen- 
ſibility or give it laws. Religion, on the con- 
trary, extends and directs it. On one hand, 
ſhe multiplies relations and dependencies among 
men; ſhe binds faſt the ties, which unite them, 
ſhe adds to thoſe very ties, ties ſtill more reſpec- 
table, which ſtrengthen and ſupport them. On 
the other hand, the directs, or reſtrains the in- 
clinations of the heart, forewarns it of illuſions, 
points out to it, what to fly from withabhorrence, 
and what to purſue wich ardor. In mort, 
ſhe ſecures us from thoſe dreadful rocks againſt 
which the current of our ſenſibility might en- 

danger our virtue, and from ſuch an aridity 
of ſoul, as might _—y wa EEE" ſcene of 
L happineſs. | be 


| ' Unbelievers boaſt of nothing but equality, 
Ana and deneßcence; but Religion gives 
: ſubſtance 


0 


ſubſtance and reality to theſe conſnigg ideas. 

In the eye of nature, ſtrength, underſtanding, 
fortune and power are all unequal, and in this 
ſubdiviſion there is nothing to recompenſe ham, 
to whom it is unfavourable. In the eye of 
faith, all men are children of the ſame Father, 
who is in Heaven. Inequality of condition- al- - 
ters not their primitive level. The cedar and 
the hyſſop are all the fame before the Omnipo- 
tent, and when He ſhall come to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead, all diſtinctions ſhall ceaſe, 
except thoſe which-are founded on theirvirtues. 3 
In the eye of nature, man ought to love him- 
ſelf in preference to any other, and the ſervices, 
which he expects from the hands of his fellow 

creatures, are the meaſure of thoſe, which he 
confers. upon them, In the eye of faith, we 
ought to love our. neighbours as ourſelves, and 
blend their intereſts with ours. In the eye of 
nature, beneficence is only bound to pour her 
| ſuperfluities into the lap of indigence. She is 
not perfect in the eye of faith, but when ſhe re- 
trenches even from a v COmpetency' Chriſtian | 
OY 


E 

charity adds luſtre and perfection to natural ſen- 
| ſibility. - From the movements of the ſoul ariſe | 
her happineſs or her ruin, according to the 
manner, in which they are directed. The ſen- 
timent, with which ſhe is inſpired by charity, 
fills ang ſatisfies her. He, whom ſhe animates, 
enjoys every thing he poſſeſſes, every thing he 
wiſhes for, every thing he deſigns. He is re- 
plete with virtues, which he daily practices; 
he poſſeſſes beneſits, which he daily ſcatters 
around him; he ſuffers loſſes to which he ſub- 
mits with chriſtian fortitude. The Unbeliever 
may ſometimes be faithful to his duties, but 
the true chriſtian alone feels the higheſt plea- 
ſure in their ſinal accompliſhment. | 5 8 


There ſtill exiſts a fruitful principle of felicity 
and peace, which is utterly deſtroyed by infide-/ 
lity. Man alone is incapable of providing for 
himſelf.” To ſupply his weakneſs the Almighty 
has been pleaſed to appoint him a department 
in epi * 1. wants unite all its 

members 
+ Eccles, chap. IV. 4 9, TRL 
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members and render them uſeful to each other. 
Their ſtrength increaſes by this junction, this 
mutual aid. This mutual aid, which compenſates 


and juſtifies the unequal diſtribution of goods, 
conſtitutes the ſupport and welfare of man, 
the ſecurity and comfort of his life. 


A famous An + of the laſt century, from 
: a our modern unbelicvers have borrowed | 
.their ſophiſms and followed his extravagance, 
propoſed the following problem: Whether 

al ſociety of men could exiſt without any 
< religion ?” There is no neceſſity for anſwer- 

5 ing chimerical queſtions of this nature. Ad- 

mitting ſuch ſtates to have exiſted; yet people, 
deſtitute of religion, live without police, without 

g true ſubordination, and are entirely ſavage. If 

a corrupt air infect certain parts of the earth, 

and yet renders them not quite uninhabitable, 

will it thence follow that a pure and wholeſome 
air is not neceſſary for the exiſtence of man ? 

Though barbarous cuſtoms. be Kill retained in 

certain uncivilized countries, will unbelievers 


conclude 
+ Hobbs. | 
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conclude that it is indifferent to tolerate or pro- 
ſcribe them? As well might the ignorance of 
the plebeian or the ſtupidity of an idiot be urged 
a8 a demonſtration of the og of a mathe- 
en propoſition. | 8 


It is a matter of v very little moment, whether 
in a corner of Africa or America a few herds. 
| of favages be found, ſo loſt to the dictates of 
their nature, or, in the moral ſenſe, ſuch pro- 
digies, ſuch operons as to be incapable of the 
impreſſions of virtue. But the queſtion is, 
whether a ſociety of auch people would ever 
become flouriſhing or cultivate tranquility Pt 
Whether their morals would ſhine with purity - 
or refinement ? Whether their ſervices would 
becomeè reciprocal, their actions generous and 
common, their government reſpected and their 
laws obeyed? Theſe are the pillars, on which 
all the ſplendor and harmony of ſociety reſt 
ſecure. This is the center and union from 
which diverge all the relations and connexions 
of men among themſelves. If it be alſo certain 
> - that 
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that religion exherts us to the practice of vir- 
tue, to beneficence, to patriotiſm, to peace, to 
obedience, whilſt Infidelity; on 'the-contrary; 
alienates us from them, will it not plainly de- 
monſtrate chat he wiſdom of men is nothing 
but folly ; ; that piety is uſeful to ſociety, +- that 
Jeſus Chriſt is not leſs our benefactor E de 


low nnen ONT 7 | | 

The inſloene of Abende hex ds of 
man is ſufficiently evident. Under her direction 
he immediately fulffls the many obligations, 
him. The virtues of each citizen ferm the 
morals of the public, and the mordls/of the 
public conſtitute the ſtrength and vigor of the 
ſtate. I do not, however, pretend that” all 
_ unbelievers have loſt very idea of morality in J 


ne nor every. ee Kk as 


. 


of uprihtook enten hs Serbe of all ; 


TI I natural 
+ Timorh. IV. v. 8. | 
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natural elevation, imbibed under a proper in- 
ſtruction, may keep alive, in ſome virtuous 
ſouls, a moral ſenſe of good and evil, there 
plant both tender and generous affections, there 
produce that love of A which i is * foun- 

dation aa over virtue. i ad 


'& 
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But theſe WR ei: are ee eee zin the 

Chriſtian by means of thoſe motives, which are 
held out to him by religion, and we muſt con- 
ſequently weaken them, if we attempt to un: 
dermine the belief of that divine ſyſtem. Theſe 
1 principles, however, though, ſufficient in the 
ordinary courſe of life, are yet too feeble, nay, 
inadequate againſt critical | circumſtances of 
every, kind, impetuous paſſions and violent 
temptations, to which man is every where 
expoſed; on the contrary, the graces and 
i Promiſes of the Soſpel have an aſtoniſhing, a 
victorious power. It would be, therefore, 
rendering virtue Anegrraig to rob her of the 
; ſupport 
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ſupport of Religion. 0 Though the Chriſtian 
Poctrine be obvious to all men, yet its principles 
are not ſo; neither to the wicked: who only con- 
ſult the immediate gratification of their paſſions; 
neither to the ruſtic, who is dragged on. by lis 
lawleſs ſenſes, nor to the multitude; who are in- 
capable of juſtneſs and preciſion; To deſtroy Reli. 
gion, therefore, would be to deprive the public 
morals of the moſt univerſal reſource, that Provi- 
dence could deviſe... All the means, moreover 
of which ſociety makes uſe. in order to oblige 
men to fulfil their reſpective duties, are approv- 
ed of and confirmed: by Religion, and totally | 
inſufficient would they be, did * not lend 
them r eee VVV 
8 5 birt 1 
The Giſt of ia means is "et intereſt: * 
man, which if well regulated and directed by 
Religion, would be the ſafe· guard of his morals, 
the pledge of his reciprocal ſervices, without 
wy FROG muſt. n e But this 
T7: Prins Jo „ 2 powerful 
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Powerful Spring is ndnd obſtacle in him, 


who, ſtudying hisown welfare, ſeperates it from 


that of the public, who, withing to exiſt: for 


3 only, thinks that he owes nothing to 


Such ſentiments muſt ſoon affect the 


t pa fri u anbei into ruin. It can- 


not, like the univerſe, ſupport itſelf, but . = 
e and o nee, of its _ 
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I could hets i POR mie with 
fome of their extravagancies, who, in recalling | 
man tp his own'intereſt, have not heſitated te 
enlervate filialreſpe&, paternal love, the ties of 
blood; che bonds of friendihip, probity, courage 
and diſintereſtedneſs; ho have not bluthed to 
juſtify avarice, ſenſuality and the inordinate 


pleaſures of the ſenfes, and who, under à vain 
pretence of ne 


n —_ oro 
ub CCC off} 
2111t⸗ e however, on the errors 0 4 indivi- 


— on the dodrine of infidelity itſelf 
that 
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that I wiſh,to eſtabliſh theartumphiof Ae | 


Let us ſuppoſe an unbeliever animated by 2 
love of the public good, ſaying unto men * 
Since each memher of ſociety 18 fubject to 
cc infinite wants, and is endowed with. faculties, 
too limited to provide againſt them, the in- 
73 duſtry of many ought 0; ſupply that of an 


individual; in ſerving our equals we cannot 
“hurt ourſelves, and the good offices we ren- 
< der. them zare always a weak compenſation | 


* 


for thoſe, ende W 03: aol 
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1 me now aſk this Uubel iever, alc 
this union of general and pandcular intereſts 
would be always powerful and ſenſible enough 
of itſelf, ſo that ſociety ſhould loſe nothing of 
her rights? To be uſeful to our fellow. creatures 
we mutt ſometimes part with what we hold moſt 
dear. To ſerve. humanity, we muſt often far- 
get ourſelves. Beneficence always ſuppoſes pri 


_ vations, and ſacriſices are often. the reſult af 


generoſity. The paſſions, in particular, vote 
* | deſtruction 


1 
deſtruction on the heads of thoſe, whom they 
govern, and whatever favours them moſt, 
always appears to iis to be our deateſt and trueſt 
intereſt. If the duties, which we muſt diſcharge, 
be painful: If the ſervices due by us, be im- 
mediately at hand, and thoſe we expect, re- 
mote: If theſe good offices jatr with ſtrong in- 
clinations and reigning modes, what juſt 


motive ſhall we find in ourſelves to determine 


our will. when guided by this ſpecies of ſelf- 
love, to which infidelity would abandon us? 
The rewards, which ſociety offers to her mem- 
ders, are not adequate to the benefits of Which 
ſhe would fain deprive them. Thie incite- 
ments the holds out to us, are of the ſame order 
with thoſe, which ſtimulate our reſiſtance. 
Beſides, how great the difference, with wr : | 
to immediate advantage, between the good of 
which we deprive ourſelves, and that, which 
the offers to our conſideration! the firſt, being 
always at hand, the latter, often uncertain and 
W ©| 2-5, 2 "OL 


3 
remote. Would it be aſtoniſhing, if, obliged 
to conſult nothing but our own happineſs, we 
were induced to prefer what is profitable to 
ourſelves, to that which is only uſeful to others, 
our private intereſt to that of the public, and 


our perſonal advantage to that of the com- 
munity ? 


Religion, on the contrary, not only points 
out ſociety to man, as the center of every 
thing that is dear, but alſo as the perpetual | 
miracle of divine wiſdom, and the greateſt of 
all his works after the creation, To diſturb 
Its order, therefore, muſt neceſſarily diſpleaſe N 
the Almighty, and whatever deranges its har- 
mony muſt be a kind of facrilege and pro- 

fanation. Society i is in the eyes of the Chriſ. 

„ one immenſe family, of Which God i is 

| the head and all the members brethren. Vnited 
together to help and relieve each others | 
wants, the law of love, given to all men, 
as pecyliarly made for it. When, by mu- 
tual 


1 


( 
tual ſervices, they give way to its operation, 
they fill up that part of the miniſtry, to 
which Providence vouchſafed to appoint them; 
and they become highly accountable to God, 
if they refuſe protection to their fellow rea- 

tures, or neglect to perform ſuch benefits, 
as they are 9 to render them. 


"From lch ideas, as "theſe, what foods of 
joy muſt not every Chriſtian feel from the 
- practice of each ſocial virtue! He will, no 
doubt, hear from time to time the imperi⸗ | 
| ous voĩce of his ſenſes; 3 %he, will experience 
the violent attacks of irregular deſires, excit- 
ing him to cruelty and injuſtice; but he will 
hear, at the ſame time, the voice of God, cal- 
Ung him back to a love of his brethren; he 
will ſee cruelty and injuſtice purſued by divine 
vengeance ; 1 wil ſee rewards prepared 
for the beneficent, the charitable, for the 
obedient, the faithful ſubject, for the good 


and generous citizen. Should even his pri- 
5 77 
vate 
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vate Wired daten that of ſociety, another 
intereſt, foreign to this land, and of a ſuperior 
nature, animates and ſupports him. Lämit- 
ed to the preſent moment, infidelity cannot 
_ diſtinguiſh between that, which ſociety pro- 
miſes that, and which ſlie requires. The 
Chriſtian, in facrificing to her his fortune, his 
repoſe, nay, even his life, knows that he is 
advancing his ſalvation. | Religion detache 
him both from the advantages he muſt give up 
for the good of ſociety, and from thoſe which 
he js to receive from her. As he ſeeks not her 
favors, nor fears the reproaches of her ingra- 
titude, whether the neglects or protects him, 
he never ceaſes to be faithful to her intereſts 


from che motives Nau to him by N 


Tze ſecond of theſe -means, which e 

ployu' in order to oblige man to fulfil his duties, 
is the authority of government. We ſhall free- 
| 17 coincide with the unbeliever, that this autho- 
rity is the moſt powerful agent to maintain 
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Pere and den, to protect t the weak and "EY 
injuſtice. Evil, ſays the ſcripture, i is not with- ; 
out a remedy, for he that is high hath another 
| be and there are others fil . than _ . 


About, in ow that Hathwedty! mould . 
thoſe ſalutary effects, which ſociety expects 
therefrom, it is as neceſſary, that the ſubject 
 thould reſpect it, as it is that the prince 
ſhould ſupport and maintain it without per- 
verſion. Rebellion and the abuſe of power 
often prove fatal even to thoſe, who ſeem to be 
the moſt intereſted to promote them. But to 
hold the political helm with ſafety between theſe 
two dangerous ſhelves, this Scylla and Charybdis, 
of what efficacy is Religion poſſeſſed ! She de- 
clares to mankind that every power comes from 
God: f That the prince is his miniſter : That 
we muſt be ſubject to him, not only for wrath, 
but alſo for conſcience fake, and that to reſiſt 
him is to reſiſt the ordinance of Heaven. She 
h | MYR declares 


2 » Eccleſiaſtes, . 5 + Rom, XIII. 1„ 55 6. 
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declares to the kings of the earth, that their 


power is given them by the Lord, and ſtrength 
by the moſt: High, who will examine their 
| works and ſearch out their thoughts: f That 
the more they are independent of thoſe whom 
they govern, the more. ſeverely ſhall they be 
judged by him, from whom they derive their 
authority ; - That they ought to be among 
their ſubjects as one of them, and never to re- 
poſe until they had diſcharged their duty. 
Love, fubmiſſion and reſpect in the people; 
goodneſs, tenderneſs and juſtice in Kings, are 
the principles, which our holy Religion in- | 
ſpires; and will they not, if deeply impreſſed 
on the minds of all, prevent unjuſt diſſention? 
Will they not naturally, on one hand, ſix the 
inconſtancy and diſquietude of the people, melt 
away every hope of corruptambition, and main- 
tain fidelity and obedience? Will they not, on 
the other, reſtrain injuſtice, render rulers 

good, beneficent and juſt, nay, induce: them 
: e to 
t Wiſdom, VI. 3, 4, 6. 1 Eecleſiaſticus, ul. v. 1, 2. 


to become the images of God by their good - 
neſs, as they are already by their power? 
But what is the language of Inſidelity e She 
| ſees in the formation of ſtates nothing but 
the natural effect of violence and neceſſity; 
in public power, nothing but the union 
of particular forces. She, therefore, be- 
comes incapable of propoſing any ſuperior 
motive, whereby ſhe might reſtrain the uſe of 
authority or enforce obedience. She may ſay, 
indeed, to ſovereigns and ſubjects, that there 
exiſts between them an expreſs or implied con- 
tract, whereby they are mutually obliged to 
fill up their reſpective obligations. She may 
tell the former that they are not leſs bound by 
+ this contract than thoſe, who are ſubject to 
them; that violence enervates power, and 
that the love of the people is not the baſis only, 


but the brighteſt ornament of the throne. TO 


the latter ſhe may ſay, that it is their intereſt 
never to violate this contract; that lcentiouſ- | 
neſs is the bane of liberty, and their ſubmiſſion | 
the pledge of their happineſs and quiet. But 

of 
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if authority be founded on this primitive con- 
tract only, whether real or ſuppoſed, will not 
the prince conclude that the moſt infallible 
| mean to ſupport it, is, to put it out of the 
power of the people to infringe it? That their 

weakneſſes and imbecility are the only fureties 
of their fidelity, and that, in order to have 
faithful ſubjects, it will be neceſſary to make 
them feel all the pangs of miſery and"oppref- 
fion ? On the contrary, will not the people con- 
clude that the prince is accountable for the uſe- 
of that authority, which he holds from them,; 
that they can ſecure their rights, though ever 
10 little violated by him, and, as caprice leads, 
lawfully transfer the public power, of which 
he has cd the uſe, into the hands of ano- 


Theſe are not vague inductions, with which | 
an unjuſt zeal might wiſh to furniſh Infidelity. 
Ide firſt is granted by that famous politician, | 


who 


( 70 
who 8 up tyranny to Kings. The ſecond 
is diffuſed through the writings of our mo- 
dern Unbelievers. We are often at a loſs in read - 
ing the greater part of their works, to conclude 
whether they have declared themſelves more 
againſt the ſovereign of Heaven than againſt 
the ſovereigns of the earth; But whether theſe. 
conſequences be granted or not, they neceſlari- 
ly flow from their doctrine. If the powers 
that be are not of God, if the public autho- 
rity, which always reſides in the body of the 
people, be only a tranſitory depoſite, conſid- 
ed to the care of their rulers; if it can oblige 
them to give an account of the uſe of their 
adminiſtration, what evils will not enſue from 
the fear of loſing, or the defire of reſtoring | 
it? The exerciſe of authority lies in the hands 
of confidence. If the rights of the people be 
improperly enforced, their own uneaſineſs is 
increaſed, and that of their ſovereign excited. | 
The idea of a precarious power Carries its abuſe ; 


| the 
+ Hobbs. 
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the idea of a power, ſubject to no controul, 
is big with terror and deſolation. The fear 3 
of reſiſtance turns the ſcale of juſtice, and in- 
dependence riots in the gloomy train of black 
injuſtice. The ſole idea of a God, who is the 
King of Kings, who eſtabliſhes and judges 
them, animates him who obeys, moderates 
him who commands, curbs licentiouſneſs and 
tyranny, and keeps within their reſpective du- 
bes boch che peiner ana the people 


The third of theſe means, lch 9 em- 
. i for the ſecurity and welfare of its mem- 
-bers, are laws. But are not even theſe found 
inſufficient to puniſh every error, or recom- 
penſe every virtue? Secret violations often 
eſcape their vigilance. The moſt wicked and 
: abominable crimes ſometimes defy their rigor. 
Laws ſerve only to enforce the mere and out- 
ward form of morality, but not its eſſence. 
: TIF real good of ſociety conſiſts leſs in the ab- 
ſence 
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ſence of crimes and treſpaſles, chan in the prac- 


tice of virtue, and the conſtant habit ve og 
and en actions. 


I us * 2 ore comparative view of 
human and divine laws. Whether the moſt per- 

ect, that which inculcates: © Thou fhalt not 

kill,“ or that, which fays : „Thou ſhalt not 


de angry.” That prohibiting adultery, or that 


proſcribing laſcivigus looks? That endeavouring 


to prevent violence, or that providing puniſh- 
ment for detraction? That interdicting us to do 
an injury to our neighbour, or that forbiding us 
to do evil for evil? Human læws are only direct- 
ed againft the crime; whilſt thoſe of Religion 
ſtrike deeply at the root of vice. Thoſe con- 
dems criminal actions, whilſt theſe encourage 
virtuous ones. Thoſe ſtep the hand, whilft 
theſe! ſpeak to the heart and check its motions. | 
Human inſtitutions prefcribe only what is indiſ- 


penſable. *— leads to Perfettien: e 
road 


( 


. by which: fhe guides thereto, encourages 
the execution of her commands. If the ſublime 
efforts of virtue. be not held in eſteem, virtue 
herſelf would ſoon. become a ſhadow, a baſeleſs 
fabrick, reared only by ney in the minds 15 
men, 


Though human laws be even thought ſuf- 

ficient to maintain peace and happineſs in 
ſociety, is not Religion, however, the moſt 
powerful mover to enforce the obſgrvance of 
them? Every thing the law commands, at once 
becomes ſacred in the eyes of the chriſtian. To 
him obedience has but one exception, which 
is, when human laws ſtand in oppoſition to 
thoſe of God. If in this caſe alone, it is better to 
obey God than man, f in every other circumſtance, 
it is obeying God, when we obey thoſe whom 
he has appointed over us. Religion aſſociates the 
laws of the earth with thoſe of Heaven, and 
if we deſtroy her influence, what other motive 


L „ 
+ Acts, chap. V. v. 29. | 
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ean we fubſtitute in her ſtead ? Shall i it be the 
vigilance of an attentive police ? How many 
wicked actions eſcape its efforts! The Chriſtian, 
notwithſtanding, is under the eye of God from 
which nothing can be concealed. Shall it be 
the ſeverity of puniſhments? They have a term, 
but thoſe, which God prepares for guilty man 

hall be eternal. Shall it be a dread of govern- 
ment? Fear only creates ſlaves, but Religion 
leads by gentleneſs and love to the execution of 
Juſtice, Shall it be intereſt ? Intereſt fills- up 
7 the catalogue of violations and crimes. It is, 
therefore, the province of Religion alone to 


infpire this love of order, this taſte for happi- 


neſs, this fidelity to our duties, this reſpect for 
the law, which tends to perſuade us from tranſ- 
greſſion, even when the violation of it m4 in 
the boſom of ſecurity. Religion haunts the 
crime into the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. 
Thought and action lie ſuppliant at her call, 
and human laws begin to be obſerved, from 
| 1 | the 


| a x #59: 
the moment we become faithful to thoſe of the 
goſpel. 


Here i it will be I to 8 how fright. 
ful i in itſelf, how deſtructive to ſociety, and even 
_ contrary to the obſervance of laws, is that bar- 
barous cuſtom, ſuicide, which Infidelity ſeems 
ta have brought among us, and whoſe fatal 


introduction has unfortunately met with every 
poſſible ſucceſs and encouragement. 


It is in vain that Providence has ſtationed 
us upon this earth; it is in vain that He attaches | 
us to our conſervation by that ſentiment, which 
He has ſo deeply impreſſed on the minds of all; 
it is in vain that He has united us to parents, 
children, friends and fellow-citizens by the 
moſt powerful and alluring charms. Infidelity 
is not aſhamed to tell us, that our days are at 
our own diſpoſal, that pain exempts us from 
every obligation of life, and that our firſt and 
principal aim ſhould be to extricate ourſelves 

L 2 from 
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from its rigor. She exhorts us to live only 
for ourſelves ; nay, does ſhe not encourage us 
to put a tragic end to our exiſtence, as ſoon as 
our lives become, in the leaft, importunate and 
burthenſome? Is this the term? Is this the ſum- 
mary of all the promiſes of infidelity ? She not 
only blaſts our future hopes, but alſo deprives us 
of the few remaining days we have as yet to 
paſs in this land of ſorrow. She invites us to 
be partakers of non-exiſtence, and a total difſo- 
lution 1s the only term of her wiſhes. Are 
theſe the ſervices ſhe renders ſociety in depriv- 
ing her of her citizens, which conſtitute her 
ſtrength ! Is this the reſpect ſhe enforces to- | 
wards the ſupport of laws! What᷑ effect will 
temporary puniſhments have on the wretch, 


who neither ſtartles at ww death, nor r fears its 
conſequences! ; | h 


Religion, indeed, approves of that heroic 
ſentiment, which renders us ſuperior to all the 
Eo terrors 
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terrors of approaching diffolution. She, in- 
deed, exhorts us to die i in the field rather thin : 
to ſee our country periſh. + The Chriſtian 
languiſhes for the wiſhed for moment, which 
is to put a period to the days of his ſorrow f 
But what difference between him, who, mad- 
like, anticipates the awful ſcene ? That reſpects 
the order of Almighty, the duties of ſociety, 
the voice of blood and the ties of friendſhip. 
This facrifices every thing to that load of miſ. 
- fortunes,” which he thinks he can no longer 
ſupport. The reſignation of this life is a folly, 
unleſs it originates from the pure hopes of ano- 

ther. It becomes a weakneſs, when guided 
by no other principle, but that of pain or fear, 
nay, muſt it not be a crime, when neither God 


. 


nor our country require it at our hands 4 


If unbelievers think, that by theſe Foes 
er can elevate human courage, let them 


diſtinguiſh 


+ Machab. Book I. chap. 9. V. 10. 
2 Philip, chap. I. v. 23. 


E 
diſtinguiſh true valour from that violent and 
immoderate fury, inſpired by ſelf deſpair, which 
facrifices what it has only juſt began to hate. 
Religion, on the contrary, forms true heroes, | 
and renders them uſeful to ſociety. The forti- 
tude of a virtuous citizen conſtitutes the 
ſtrength and vigour of the ſtate, but, in order 
- to ſecure the tranquility of the public, it 18 ne- 
ceſſary that guilty man be not exempt from fear. 
Woe be to ſociety, if crimes were endowed 
with that conſtancy and courage, for which our 


Vuirtues are ſo eminently conſpicuous! What its 


remedy, if the offender deſpiſe his preſent exiſt. 
ence and laugh at all the horrors of a future ! 


This dread of future puniſhments has been 

always conſidered as the moſt efficacious means 
to keep men within due bounds, and to mode- 
rate the impetuoſity of their paſſions. The 
ancient legiſlators, notwithſtanding the gloom 
and darkneſs of idolatry, into which they were 


ſo deeply immerſed, believed chat, without this 
| opinion, 


( 


opinion, . the notion of a God 5 the 
conſequent hopes, it was impoſſible to ſecure 
the public order, or ſtrengthen the empire of 
F i t . | . | : 


Theſe falſe Religions, in what they contained, 
either good or true, have not abſoutely ſufficed 
to give vigor to the conſtitution of ſtates; but 
the fables of which they were compoſed, ren- 


dered, in a great meaſure, ineffectual the rem. 


nant of that precious truth, which had never 
been left without a witneſs. Theſe ſyſtems, 
made up of a blind, ſeditious, turbulent, inte- 
reſted zeal, replete with ignorance, confuſed, 
deſtitute of order and reaſon, with errors 
and ſuperſtition interwoven, ever left at the 
bottom of their conſcience the ' ſeeds of uncer- 
tainty and doubt, which always prevented 
their theology from reſting on a pure and ſs 
ld baſis. | 


We 
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We muſt, therefore, look out for x more 
ſolid foundation of ſtates in that truth, that 
mother of peace, which is no where to be found, 
but in the true Religion. Which true Religion, 

if conſtituting the happineſs and ſecurity of 
ſtates, why loaded with the odious reproach- 
es of Unbelievers ? According to their aflerti- 

'on, Religion brings confuſion into empires: 
the zeal, to which ſhe gives riſe, arms bre- 
thren againſt brethren. | | The authority, confer- 

red on her miniſters, circumſcribes that of 

princes, and is far from cultivating even among 

Chriſtians thoſe virtues, | which ſhe pre- 
ſcribes. LOR eee 


I ſhall here SIE over the altoniſhing contra: 
diction of reproaching Religion all at once 
with the ardor ſhe inſpires, and the oppoſition 
the experiences. I ſhall not complain of that 
cruel artifice of tracing back a fad remem- 
brance, nor ſhall ] probe thoſe wounds, which 

| are 
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re long fince healed. I ſhall not endexvous to 


find in the rage of falſe politicks, excuſes for 
thoſe injuries, which the miniſters of the God 
of peace ought never to have influenced. 
It is readily granted, that Religion at all times 
had unfaithful diſciples: It is even true, that 
. among theſe, ſome have been found, who have 
abuſed his moſt ſacred name, and that noble, 
that auguſt ſign of our faith, profaned by their 
unruly paſſions, had ſometimes been diſplayed, 
as the ſtandard of revolt. But is it not un- 
generous to impute to Religion that to which 
her ſpirit and genius is the very reverſe, and 
to judge of the law of God by the imbe- 
_ cilityof man? If Religion gave fanction to an 
excels of a reſtleſs, deſtructive, ſuperſtitious 
zeal, and far from approving ſuch a conduct, 
| did not, in the leaſt, condemn it; if the curb- 
ed not man, whom he animates, and preſerib- 


ed no limits to the authority of her miniſters, 


we might then fairly conclude, that the more 
her power became great, the more ſhe 
M became 


d 
became dangerous. But let us open our 
books, our ſacred writings. We ſhall there 
find that no reaſon, no pretence can au- 
thoriſe a revolt; that the abuſe, which 
ſovereigns make of their power is not 
even a ſufficient motive to withdraw our alle- 
giance ; that an inſidel prince ought to be reſ- 
| pected, ſerved and obeyed with zeal and ſub- 
miſſion, and that he ceaſes not to be the repre- 
ſentative of the Deity, though he offends him 
by his actions. We ſhall there find that the pow- 
er of the church extends not beyond the king- 
dom of Jeſus Chriſt, who is not of this world 
.that ſhe has no authority, either direct or in- 
direct over the temporals of kings; that the 
| precept, which enjoins ſubmiſſion to ſuperior 
powers, relates not only to the people, but to 
all mankind without diſtinction, whether 
Prieſts, Apoſtles or Evangeliſts; and that the 
miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt claim no other pre- 
_ . Togative on this head, but that of enforcing 
* by their inſtruction the bonds of ſidelity, love 
| and 


0 * 


and obedience, which unite Hubjects to their 
NE: : 


If, in the | times of turbulence and fury, 
theſe -principles of true Religion have been 
forgotten; if ambitious | chiefs ſeduced or 
rouſed whole nations to arms; if, by the 
curſed infſuence of the paſſions, civil wars be- 
came religious ones, the Chriſtian Faith is not, 
therefore, to be lan dered or arraigned. 
The benefits derived from her are the natu- 
ral effects of her inſtruction, and the evils 
attributed to her influence, are in direct oppo- 
fition to her principles. When we attack 
Unbelievers, we do not arraign their a&i- 
ons. We rather examine their doctrine in 
itſelf. The holieſt is only deſtined to inſtruct 
and regulate the conduct of mankind. What 
moral rule can be ſecure from cenſure, if it be- 
come accountable for the digreſſions of thoſe, 
whom it is calculated to direct? | 


M2 Religion, 


V 
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EKReligion, indeed, inſpires thoſe, who are 
obedient to her voice with an ardent zeal for 
the glory of the moſt HIGH. Would to God 
this zeal had never abated ! we had never then 
been witneſſes of ſo many ſcandals and vielations 
of laws, The love of God is neither ambitious, 
vindictive nor intereſted : It means no harm; 
it never rejoices at injuſtice; it bears every 
thing with patience, and looks on peace, as the 
fource of all bleſſings. If ſome perſons, who 
were animated by this zeal, ran, at times, into 
Wild extravagancies, are not the beſt men lia- 
| 1. to error, and the greateſt virtues to exceſs ? 
Muſt the love of our. country, which ſees her 
fons anxiouſly i intent on her deſtruction, under 
A pretenee of defending her, be utterly extin- 
uiſhed z and muſt we totally ſuppreſs the 
voice of nature, when | ably obliged to mode- 
rate ag oi; voy 9 5 
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- The Deiſt boaſts of fomenting no diſorders : 
1 inſenfible being would excite them no more 


than he. How can the unbeliever, who fo 


often ſeeks to juſtify his paſſions, wiſh the foul 


do be without energy? The more vivid that 


energy, while imprefſed by true Religion, 
the more uſeful it becomes. Great effects are 
only produced by great movements. Paſſions - 
beget vice; but a total indifference of the ſoul 

_ extinguiſhes every virtue. The danger of zeal | 
conſiſts only in the abuſe; © Man can ſerve God 
and glorify him only by being faithful to his du- 
ties. He becomes unfaithful, if the ſtate be en- 
broiled through his means. When the action is 
criminal, no laudable motive can afford excuſe. 
'Our arms are the arms of love, of tears, of 
prayers. It is equally the ſame to offend God, 
as not to confeſs him even to the effuſion of our 
blood, or, under a pretence of ſerving him, to 
derange the order and tranquillity of the public. 


We 
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We wirhe, in; 'order to debeo the ſlander. 
Lara objected to us by unbelievers, put : 
in oppoſition thoſe good effects, which have 
been produced by revealed Religion through- 
out the chriſtian world. Certain it is that all 
the reſources of nature were exhauſted; all the 
efforts of policy had been exerted in vain; ; the 
genius and power of philoſophy had been urg- 
ed to the utmoſt; and full Juſtice had been 
done to the faculty of reaſon: Vet the united 
influence of all theſe powers, was incapable of 
eſſecting the reformation of mankind, errors 
ſtarted up, corruption encreaſed, Gods multi- 
plied upon Gods, and public worſhip became 
ſuch an enormous ſyſtem of abſurdity and ſu- 
perſtition, that even its prieſts could not refrain 
from ridiculing it. What the Rate of buman 
nature would be, if left to its own weakneſs, 
we cannot anticipate without pain. In what 
conſequences ſuch cruel wars, ſuch unnatural 


ſentiments 


. 
ſentiments of revenge avowed and defended, 
ſuch indifference to oaths, ſuch public violation 
of nature, chaſtity and honor, would have 
terminated, no man can imagine without re- 
luctance. But through the influence of re- 
vealed Reli gion our manners are become more 
poliſhed and refined: our laws are daily re- 
formed and breathe a true ſpirit of Chriſtianity: 

The rage of duelling ſubſides; ſlavery is no 
longer made the tool of policy, nor Religion a 

cloak for bigotry : Black animoſity no longer 
finds a covering under the veil of ſanctity, and 
the moſt hoſtile natures are amicably recon- 
ciled : The throne of violence has long ſince 
tottered from its foundations, and ſociety ſeems 
pleaſed to have thrown off the ſhackles of her 
former degeneracy. The inſatiable thirſt of 
blood is in a good meaſure abated ; the cruelties 
of ſlavery are checked; marriage is reſtored to 
its natural and facred honors, and polygamy and 


inceſt are aboliſhed 48 deſtructive to the inte- 
reſts 


3 


reſts of humanity the idol ſet up by poetical _ 


invention is no longer reverenced, and only . 
ſerves to ſhew, how unable man was to form 
any juſt and proper conceptions of his Creator: 
a more amicable and benevolent ſpirit is diffuſed 
through all ranks of ſociety, and the world 
carries with it more the aſpect of a community , 
of rational creatures than it ever did before. 
Charity and love are now the inſignia of the 
' Chriſtian, and love thy neighbour as thyſelf; is the 
motto of his arms. Nothing but a Religion, 
armed with ſo much power as the Chriſtian, 

could have produced ſuch glorious advantages, : 
nor could have encountered ſuch inveterate 
prejudices, or extirpated paſſions ſo malignant 
as prevailed in the law of nature; paſſions 
even rendered facred by Religion, and fami- 
liarized by practice and by cuſtom. 


But without entering into this diſcuſſion, 
let us propoſe one queſtion to unbelievers. 
EE When 
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When they ſeek to blacken Revelation, and to 
cry it down! in the eyes of the people, What are 
their ir projects a and their views! ? r The : boldeſt of 
whole people 85 their religious opinions | 
and the ideas, which they have already formed 
of the Deity. But if the multitude cannot be ; 
without Religion, is it to ſhield them from 
ſuperſtition, that they would fain to weaken 
in them the belief of the goſpel ? ? The more un- 
certain the people with reſpect to their Theo- | 
logys the more uncertain they become. To 
the weak notions of i Divinity have ſucceeded 
all the abſurdities of paganiſm. The Chriſtian 
Religion has undeceived the univerſe. The 
generous and enlarged ſpirit of her doctrines 
looked beyond the. prejudices of particular 
nations, and gloriouſiy aimed to unite the 
world in one common ſentiment of love and 
benevolence : : She was calculated for men, and 


not ſavages; ; for climes of reaſon, and not 
N Countries 
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countries £4 ignorance e and SFr BY 4 nd fie 
has only been rejected, where the Almighty 
has not given intelligence to do juſtice to her 
laws, and knowledge to comprehend. the full 
ſcope of her nature and deſign. She ſtill ſe- 
cures us from the ravings and digreſſions of 
ſuperſtition. Whilſt, the apprehenſions of the 
people, their deſires, their impatience are ready 
every moment to eſcape the vigilance of their 
paſtors » What but the knowledge of truth can 
N preſerve them from error, and, in order to avoid 
_ a ſuperſtitious worſhip, muſt they not begin by 
| i to God that, which he preſcribes ? 18 


It « mul be allowed that 1 can but 1 exiſt 
without any principle of Reli gion. Woe be 
to them, who are governed by powers deſtitute 


of any! If their ſouls be naturally violent; if 

they be led on by paſſion; if avarice lord it 
over them, what authority can fecure the 
: 0 public 


CY 1 

public peace, or keep within bounds thaſe, 
whom human laws cannot reſtrain ? A deiſtical 
Prince, born with a hery valor, is a dreadful 
lion, ho perceives not his liberty, but when 
he tears or devours. What i is he but a malig- 

nant planet, that portends nothing but calamis 
tics to the inferior world? Public order and tran- 

quility cannot. be the fruit of a lawleſs ambiti- 
on; nor can he be aid to ſerve lis country well 
who ſerves it at the expence of Religion and 
virtue; it is ſapping the foundation of the build- 
ing in order to embelliſh and raiſe it higher; | 
It is weakening its chief ſupporters to add to it 
vain ornaments, which accelerate its ruin, 
Thus do the ill concerted projects of infidelity 
deſtroy themſelves. She rather favours the 
| two en, which the ſeems to dread moſt 


ades, is a ſuited, to the aell-delng . 
ſovereigns nor t0 the proſperity of nations. 


= - cope 


EE 
"Fiperſtitious reopl Ie indökile ſubjects, t tyran⸗ 
nical Kings, unfaithful © citizens, impotent! laws, 
Fic fear againſt ' the commiſſion of crimes, no 
hope for the practice of virtue,” no conſolation 
for the wretched, | uncertain. and ſuperficial 
knowledge conducing n more to lead aftray than 
to ſet aright, WT are che fruits,” which Irreligion . 
| yields to man. Lend your attention for a mo- 
ment to what God! had formerly Gid to his peo- 
ple "through 1 che min iſtry of Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, . K T that am your. Cod + pa brought 
your fathers front a deſert country: I have led 
| them into fat and fertile plains : 1 gave them 
T6 the land of hope, the land of promiſe: You 
| have always been my cheriſhed people and the 
object of my complacency. © If you be faithful 
ro my voice, 1 ſhalt continue to heap on you 
my benefits ; but if you turn aſide from my 
le if you ce ad I, who have neither 


+ . te beginning 


Deut. XXXII. 46. 
+ Exodus, XX. 2. 
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beginning nor end 1 ſhall arm i you all 


the ſcourges of my wrath: I ſhall fpread around 


you diſorder and confuſion : I ſhall break aſun- 


der all thoſe bonds, which unite you: The 


father and ſon ſhall'no longer know the chims 


of blood; citizens thoſe of their country, nor 


| ſubjects thoſe of authority: My" favors ſhall 


turn to the fide of your enemies: Your laws 


| ſhall be void of force and vigor : Vour power 


ſhall only ſerve to enſlave you, and the ſciences, 
in which you glory, ſhrall only tend to 1e. 
er Pty of your e 2 
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Return, therefore; tb your God. Think not 


your faith i is out of danger, becauſe i it may be 


ſtill entite, or that it ſuffices, in order to be a 


- Chriſtian, that you have adopted the vain con- 


tradictions and blaſphemies of impiety. If 
your attention increaſe not in proportion to its 
exertions, if a — N induce you to lay 


your 


+ Deut. XXXII. 40. 
+ Math, XV. 14. 


* 
# * 
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your hands on impious writings; if you walks | 
not to dread. the the envenomed cup of error, 
uren the poiſon diſcovers and preſents: itſelf to 
ew, conducted by the blind you ſhall ſoon 
= with. them down. the precipice. * He that 
loveth danger ſhall periſh therein. F Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners and enervate faith, 
Dangerous reading kills. the ſoul with the 
Venom it contains. . The ſpirit it Quick: 5 The 
paſſions make it revolt againſt Religion. 
vithin, purſued without; if man; liſten 
| to ſedudtion, be immediately becomes jts prey- 
Vigilance is his falvation, and ſuch is the malice 
of the preſent age, that the Chriſtian ought ever 
to be on his guard, like thoſe travellers, who 
| are forced to Hy through thoſe infectious plains, 
where the leaſt ſleep Is followed W immediate 
Eiſlolution. Ta 


18 


1 Eccleſiaft, III. 27. 
t 1 Corinth. XV. 33. 
$ Math. XxVI. 4. 


t 

It will not be ſufficient to | repel the ene- 
my, which conſpires your ruin, your con- 
duct, beſides, muſt be a continual repara- 
tion of the offences already committed againſt 
the Almighty. You ſee that the oppoſition of 
your morals to your belief became a pre- 
tence of reproach, with which Infidelity up- 
braids our holy Religion. If this reproach be 
unjuſt in its conſequences, you are not, how- 


| ever, leſs culpable, when you afford occaſion : 


You render yourſelves, in fome manner, ac- 
complices of theſe imputations in authorizing 
them by your miſconduct. If you conduct 
yourſelves, in a manner, worthy of your 
vocation f with mildneſs, patience, and hu- 
mility ; if you ceaſe to offend by your ac- 
tions the God, whom you ' honour by your 


Prayers; if you were not ſometimes indit- 

ferent as to the intereſt of your faith, or 

animated by too bitter a zeal in its defence ; | 
if 


I Io the Ephes. IV. r, 2. 
1 To Timoth. II. 24, 25. 


( 88 * | 

if the love of the world) which Religion con- 
demns, exclude not from your hearts the love 
of God, which ſhe preſcribes ; if, in a pri- 
vate domeſtic life, the father were tender and 
reſpected, the ſpouſe virtuous and loving, 
the children obedient, the maſters indulgent, 
and the ſervants faithful; if, in ſociety, old 
age were prudent and youth more reſerved; 
if the poor were induſtrious and the rich be- 
neficent ; if the weak knew how to obey with- 
out murmur, without meanneſs, and the great 
to command without caprice, without pride; ; 
if each of us would reſpect the duties, which 
our age, our fortune, our condition, the law 
of God and that of, man impoſe upon, us, 
who would dare, arraign the articles of. our 
belief? | 5 CC „„ 


: * F 


When Tertullian was ſent for to prove his 
Religion before the Emperors and to endear 


It 


( 89 ) , 


it to them, he produced, as à proof of its ex- 
cellency, the fidelity of Chriſtians, the inno- 


cence of their manners, their love of peace, 
and all thoſe virtues, which diſtinguiſhed them 
from Idolaters. Let us, in like manner, prove 
by our conduct, the utility and advantages of 
Revelation. The accompliſhment of the law * 
is that charity, which comes from a pure 


heart, from a good conſcience, and from a ſin. 
cere hope. Thoſe, who turn therefrom, ſtray 
in their vain reaſonings. But if this charity 


fill your hearts, you will avoid the ſnares, 
. which ſurround you: You will not ſit in the 
aſſembly of the wicked ; + you will not walk 
in the way of ſinners : } either your virtues 
will ſtand as the trophies of your glory, or 
_ thoſe neglected precepts, which enjoin them, 
diſplay the enſigns of your condemnation. In 


+ on ſhort, 


* To Timoth. 1 chap. I. v. 5, 6. 
+ Pſalm, XXV. 4, 5. 
1 Pſalm, I. v. 1. 
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fhort, 


if you ſhall confefs Fe 
vou will he al/o confe/s before his Father, who is in 
Heaven, 1 


* 
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us Chriſt before men, 


U 


+ Matth. chap. X. v. 32. 
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Page 5, line 19, inſtead of c/ufing read ching 
7, — 12, inſtead of but will it, read But it will 
11, —— 13, inſtead of eee, read develops 
15, —, 4+ inſtead of m read g 
15, —— 18, inſtead of whoſe is mind, read whoſe mind 
28 


2.3, — 1, inſtead of 10 confer, on him, read to confer 


on him 
g8, —— 13, inſtead of pierces, read pierce 
41, — 7, inſtead of if Religion, read Irreligiun 
41, —— 18, inſtead of Bleſs, read Bliſs 
43, — 14, inſtead of are, read 7s 
49 — 4, inſtead of or, read nor 
65 — 6, inſtead of that, and, read and thal 
68 3 I inſtead of implied, read implicit | 
LE come. inſtead of baſeleſs, read empty off 
85 — 16, inſtead of ove eng read have not 
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